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TELLING MORE: LIES, SECRETS, AND HISTORY! 


LUISE WHITE 


ABSTRACT 


This essay argues that secrets and lies are not forms of withholding information but forms 
by which information is valorized. Lies are constructed: what is to be lied about, what a 
lie is to consist of, how it is to be told, and whom it is to be told to, all reveal a social imag- 
inary about who thinks what and what constitutes credibility. Secrets are negotiated: con- 
tinual decisions about whom to tell, how much to tell, and whom not to tell describe social 
worlds, and the shape and weight of interactions therein. All of this makes lies and secrets 
extraordinarily rich historical sources. We might not see the truth distorted by a lie or the 
truth hidden by a secret, but we see the ideas and imaginings by which people disclose 
what should not be made public, and how they should carry out concealing one narrative 
with another. Such insights involve a step back from the project of social history, in which 
an inclusive social narrative is based on experience and individuals’ ability to report it with 
some reliability, and suggests that historians need to look at social imaginings as ways to 
understand the ideas and concerns about which people lie and with which people construct 
new narratives that are not true. The study of secrets, however, links the study of social 
imaginings with the project of social history, as the valorization of information that results 
in the continual negotiation and renegotiation of secrets shows individuals and publics 
imagining the experiences labeled as secret because of the imagined power of a specific 
version of events. 


I want to start speaking as an oral historian. This isn’t because I think African his- 
tory is fundamentally oral history. Indeed, I think the idea that African history must 
be based on oral material is a dubious North American professional invention, but 
that’s beside the point. I’m speaking as an oral historian, first because that’s what 
I’ve done for most of my career, and second because I don’t believe you can have 
a serious talk about lies, secrets, telling or not telling without locating it in some 
way in orality and oral history: the history of telling is the history of talking. 

The creation of oral history as an established methodology taught in graduate 
schools justified the study of African history and gave it the professional creden- 
tials that were so essential to academic success in the 1960s and 1970s. But make 


1. This paper began as the keynote address given to the South African Historical Society’s bienni- 
al Conference in July, 1999, the theme of which was “Not Telling: Secrecy, Lies, and History.” I am 
grateful to the Department of History at the University of the Western Cape in Bellville, South Africa 
for inviting me to give this talk and for generous and gracious hospitality during my stay. As this talk 
was written—between Gainesville, Florida and Harare, Zimbabwe—I discussed it with many people, 
and I wish to thank Robert MacMahon, Murray McCartney, Ellen Schrecker and Irene Staunton for 
their insights. 
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no mistake, the methodology for oral history and its various revisions was orga- 
nized around a straightforward notion of oral history that we as a discipline can- 
not seem to get rid of. Put simply, we took a continent where speech was a high 
and complex art, in which indirection, innuendo, and metaphor and meaning and 
poetry were honed in daily interaction before contentious audiences—we took 
this and turned it into the most simplistic of mandates, stripping African orality 
to a skeleton on which we, foreign scholars, could build. We turned African oral 
arts, and all the rich contradictions within and between oral forms, into linear 
forms of evidence, and we never looked back.? We may have made greater 
demands on oral material than any kind of historical source could bear. When 
Africans spoke, it was to our needs of evidence, rather than to any other audi- 
ences within Africa. So even if no historian in 2000 has the nerve to quote Jan 
Vansina’s early definition of oral tradition as “messages from the past” we still 
claim that we let Africans “speak for themselves. ? 

Ideas about letting Africans speak for themselves have long and dubious his- 
tories that we need to acknowledge. Allowing Africans to speak for themselves 
was a mode of colonial discipline long before it was a clarion call for scholars 
like me. When the Russell Commission was investigating the causes of the 1935 
Copperbelt “disturbances,” it apologized to its readers for the amount of irrele- 
vant testimony published in the 800 pages of the Report; but it found that “in the 
case of native witnesses, it saved time to allow witnesses to proceed with their 
evidence without attempting to abbreviate it”’+ There are other unacknowledged 
ways that African orality was simply harnessed to the agendas of the profession- 
alization of African history as an academic discipline. Vansina’s early dictum that 
we not ask leading questions, that this minimizes the input of the informant, 
effectively ruled out conversations about the past, and it ruled out any compara- 
tive examination of the testimonies derived from formal interrogations. It put oral 
history onto the same footing as trials, in which one version of events would be 
arrived at for a neutral party.> Such ideas about methodology have continued to 
hold sway long after conceptions of the historian’s project changed. 

But what if historians didn’t care about which version of events was true? The 
creation of a master narrative, so much a part of the project of social history, was- 
n’t so much about finding a single truth as providing a way to talk about differ- 
ent experiences, to talk about both the experiences of mine workers and mine 
owners as part of a single history. Any number of social historians doing research 
in Africa in the 1970s and 1980s wanted to establish the patterns of experience 
for different populations. Those patterns were based on a variety of source mate- 
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rials thought to accurately represent that population. These historians—and I’m 
one—were concerned with an overall picture of the past; it was the excavation of 
evidence that compelled us. If administrators were dead wrong about African 
culture or lied about the amenities provided in a housing estate, so much the bet- 
ter for historians like me. Such lies and errors enabled historians to understand 
the overarching patterns and pathologies of colonial rule. Officials’ lies and 
errors were as much a part of the colonial experience as botched marriage poli- 
cies or substandard housing were. In fact, the lies and errors and the botched poli- 
cies and the wretched housing stock were linked—the historian could see a con- 
nection between the colonial lie and the eight African workers who shared a 
room to save money on rent.® 

Such a historical endeavor did come under some scrutiny and rethinking. This 
was part of larger changes in the historical profession, but I want only to speak 
about myself here. In my earlier work I drew upon a sharp distinction between 
the true and the false. In The Comforts of Home (a study of prostitution in 
Nairobi) I claimed that officials were wrong, that the old women who were my 
informants were right, but that the evidence of both parties was extremely useful 
for historians.’ But then I got curious about what would happen if I worked with 
oral materials that were not clearly true or false, or whose truth and falsity were 
not central for purposes of historical explanation. This led me, in the context of 
studying vampires, to study rumor. Rumor allowed me to do a lot of things with 
oral history that I couldn’t see any other way into. Rumor is a term that includes 
both the true and the false. It is an official category for information said to be 
false, although its tellers believe it while they tell it. What was so useful for me 
about rumor—and to a different extent gossip—was that the category of infor- 
mation was by definition so uneven: whether a rumor or gossip is true or false 
isn’t what is important about it. What is important about rumors is that they come 
and go with great intensity, and that people often act on the rumors even if they 
themselves don’t fully believe in them. This raised some very interesting method- 
ological questions. What are the canons of evidence for what is untrue? What’s 
the historical method for things that never happened? How do we arrive at a 
chronology and why would we want to?® 

My goal in the vampire book was to reverse many of the methods with which 
we write history. I argued that historians could read in the inaccurate, the fantas- 
tic, and the constructed a world of colonized peoples we would not otherwise see. 
And that world, glimpsed through the fantastic and constructed accounts, was a 
more specific version of events than we’d had before. It was a world we couldn’t 
see if we labeled accounts true or false and stopped there, or if we simply threw 
out the accounts we deemed false. Fears and fantasies are situated in distinctive 
terrain. The power and importance of the made-up and make-believe are pre- 
cisely that they are made-up and make-believe: they have to be constituted by 


6. This summary is taken from ibid., 31-33. 
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what is credible. The imaginary and the fantastic must be constructed out of what 
is socially conceivable. This is the case for gossip and rumor, but it is also true 
of lies. For historians, the invented account is at least as good as the accurate one. 

Why? Because dissembling is perhaps the most pointed telling we have. Take 
lying as the clearest case of this. Lying is a deliberate attempt not only to con- 
ceal, but to conceal well. There is such a thing as a bad, stupid lie, but it’s out- 
side the scope of this article. Good lies are crafted, they have to be negotiated 
with a specific audience, and they have to be made to stick—a lie, a cover story, 
not only camouflages but explains. Many theories of performance claim no one 
would take such care with the truth. I’m not so sure—a good story is a good story, 
but only false stories are crafted with the anxious goal to make them sound true, 
or if not true, reasonable. 

Historians often express surprise that in the history of diplomacy, every shred 
of evidence contradicts every other, or that every confession can be explained by 
common sense. These historians protest too much, however. Isn’t the point of 
intelligence and counterintelligence, of information and disinformation, that no 
single story can be made to stick, that there is no one version of events that can 
stand without contest or contradiction? Isn’t the whole point of cover stories that 
they are told, that they tell a lot? Cover stories contain information and the analy- 
sis of that information. They just don’t tell a truth. 

A recent book on biological warfare and the cold war suggests, I think, the ways 
that secrets and lies tell a lot.? US pilots captured during the Korean War confessed 
to having dropped biological weapons over North Korea. (Were they tortured into 
confession, or did they volunteer the information hoping for an easier captivity? And 
is information obtained by torture necessarily any less true?) The US denied the 
charges. Back in the US, threatened with court martial, the pilots recanted their sto- 
ries, claiming they were coerced. But when cholera and plague broke out in the river 
region between China and North Korea, a team of British experts—all considered 
sympathetic to the Chinese revolution—claimed that the US was guilty of biologi- 
cal warfare, arguing that these outbreaks were not natural. But then these experts had 
been invited to China especially to see the ravages of biological warfare. More 
recently, declassified Russian material indicates that the Russians pressured the 
Chinese into accusing the US of biological warfare in Korea, knowing full well the 
US was doing no such thing. However, newly available US archives suggest an 
extent of biological warfare previously unknown, all to be used in Korea. 

For historians the question isn’t only which story is true and which is false 
(probably all are partly true, and many may be mostly true). Also revealing is that 
each relates a plausible course of events that made perfect sense to a wide vari- 
ety of audiences. Here the question is what the plausibility of a particular story 
reveals about a particular audience. 

Closer to home, take the assassination of Herbert Chitepo, head of the ZANU 
war council, in April 1975 in Lusaka.'° He was killed when a car bomb placed in 
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his VW Beetle exploded early one morning. Between 1976 and the mid-1990s, 
there were many accusations, confessions, and accounts about who killed him. 
The Zambians had a commission of enquiry and decided that internal splits with- 
in ZANU had led to Chitepo’s assassination. The evidence included a confession 
by a man who said he planted the bomb, given in great detail. Criminal charges 
against those specifically accused, however, were dropped. A few years later, the 
former head of Rhodesia’s CIO and Zimbabwe’s head of CIO claimed that this 
was a Rhodesian assassination, and claimed to have phoned the head of Zambia’s 
CIO to tell them their commission of enquiry was in error. A few years after that, 
the memoir of a minor Rhodesian CIO hit man claimed he had killed Chitepo, 
and gave specific details on how he placed the bomb. A year or two after that, 
another hit man, this time with Rhodesia’s Special Branch, wrote a book in which 
he claimed he placed the bomb. That same year, Phyllis Johnson and David 
Martin, who tend to follow the ZANU line, wrote a book in which they exoner- 
ated ZANU and produced a confession by one hit man about another, a story that 
very much parallels the Rhodesian Special Branch version of events (the only 
areas of disagreement were the kind of timing switch used and the passport on 
which the man who provided the bomb entered Rhodesia). What do we do with 
all these stories, these confessions? A crucial issue here is why there are so many 
different confessions, and why Rhodesian Special Branch and ZANU tell the 
same story. Unearthing the powers and interests and relationships revealed in 
shared narratives—true or false and true and false—gives us a history of states 
that one true story could never provide. The several contradictory stories reveal 
the fractures in the nationalist narrative and the conceptualization of state power. 
Each of these confessions imagines an audience—that’s what speech does—but 
in that imagining, a world of alliance and allegiance is constituted. And the fact 
that every four to five years a new confession turns up suggests that the imagined 
alliance contained in each confession had held its own for a while. 

Here is where, and why, I speak against the Conference’s call for papers. Do 
lies and secrets signify a collective or individual decision not to tell? I don’t think 
so. Telling lies and proclaiming and keeping secrets (a topic that Il come to) are 
decisions to make certain information so charged that its value and importance is 
unlike that of other information. Lies and secrets are explanations about the past 
that are negotiated for specific audiences, for specific ends. Secrecy and lies con- 
ceal, they camouflage, but they certainly don’t hide everything. In fact, it’s the 
overlapping lies—when Rhodesia’s Special Branch and ZANU say the same 
thing, or when American documentation both denies and reveals the same thing 
at the same time—that we see relations of state power and its operation within 
the state. Secrets and lies signal that what has been declared secret, what has been 
deemed worthy of a lie or a cover story, is more significant than other stories and 
other ways of telling. 
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I think, as the Conference organizers do, that lying has to be situated in rela- 
tion to telling the truth, and goodness knows what’s happened to that in the last 
fifteen years. One of the problems with current debates about history-writing is 
that they’ve reified ten- and twenty-year-old practices around truth and evidence 
in ways that are simply inaccurate. The “truth” historians have understood since 
the 1960s is itself fractured and partial. For instance, the truth of social history is 
categorically different from the truth based on moral universals; it rests on a belief 
that individual experiences are the bedrock of historical evidence. Experience was 
true; many peoples’ experiences were more historically accurate and more impor- 
tant—more representative. The “telling” in the Conference title is about experi- 
ence. The project of social history was to render accurate the experiences of all 
subjects; historical narratives would change and become more representative by 
inclusion. We all know the drill: no national narrative without women, no politi- 
cal narrative without trade unionists and casual laborers, and so on. Such a pro- 
ject seriously undermined the idea that truth was a matter of moral universals, so 
that the history of the nation doesn’t look the same when all groups are included, 
the history of labor isn’t the same when prostitutes and pickpockets are included. 

The experience on which social history is based, the experience that chal- 
lenged moral universals, rests on the notion of an essential self that sees its life 
as being the product of that same self perduring over time. But this notion has 
some problems. It renders the self—a voice, a personal perspective, a way of 
looking at the world—somehow untainted by the world. Put this way, it is laugh- 
able. Experience, we know, is mediated by experience; for instance, the recol- 
lections of a struggle are transformed with victory. This means, to put a fine point 
on it, that it’s too simplistic, and too linear, to think that experience alone pro- 
vides historical evidence. It’s not just that experience is revised by the situations 
that result from experience, but what counts as experience and what counts as 
imagined? How are the two to be distinguished? Is a judicious revision of expe- 
rience imagined or expedient? Is the judicious revision a more telling commen- 
tary than the accurate rendition of experience? Can accounts of the real ever fully 
purge themselves of the imagined, the false, or the partially false, especially 
when these less than true statements are made from real things and contain 
debates about the real? (Note that by the imagined I don’t just mean vampires and 
witches; I mean more “normal” things such as precolonial harmony, women’s 
bliss at their domestic tasks, young men’s obedience to their fathers, peasant pas- 
sivity, and mass nationalist loyalty.) These and similar questions have weakened 
historians’ confidence about basing historical reconstructions on experience. And 
then it gets worse: how should historians understand when people report things 
that don’t conform to their norms of experience? Would people have the words 
with which to describe these things? When they don’t have the words to describe 
what happened, how can we reconstruct it? And if they have the words, how 
should historians understand them? How should historians interpret things which 
we think our informants didn’t really experience? Once the ideas of fractured 
selves and fragmented experiences get linked, historians may become very ner- 
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vous, but I don’t think we need to be. For one thing, fractured selves allow us to 
unfix personal identity as we have unfixed ethnic identity. For another, it allows 
us to read testimony as a social rather than an individual construction. Individuals 
speak from social worlds. This makes what they say fantastic evidence—no pun 
intended—but it is evidence that arises out of more than their personal experi- 
ence. If this sounds too much like the opposite of what we want from historical 
subjects, let me suggest that making testimony individual may unduly simplify 
it. People do not have such narrow conceptions of their place in the world that 
they consider personal experience to be the end all and be all of their right to 
speak about the world. They don’t have a sense of their own self that is limited 
to what they saw and did. 

This point cuts across another point which has arisen out of a decade of 
debates about experience—that some of what ordinary folk experience is beyond 
language, raw events that they cannot put into ordinary words. And further, that 
such experience cannot be domesticated by the processes by which language and 
speech discipline us into established national and social narratives. This is a 
rough form of Joan Scott’s 1991 argument, that anything that is different or 
deviant simply falls off the discursive map when experience becomes the basis 
of historical evidence.!! Scott’s critics—and I’m one—say she’s gone too far. 
Experiences that are beyond language are nevertheless described with words 
manipulated to describe them. Moreover, when new words are taken from one 
context to another to describe what language cannot depict, they constitute 
hearsay, circulating stories pulled into service to create a personal narrative. 
These circulating stories may be true or false, but that’s neither the point nor their 
importance. They provide the words and descriptions that offer a contextualiza- 
tion that older words do not invoke. 

Let me give the example of Zebede Oyoyo, a man in western Kenya. When my 
assistant and I arrived in this area in August 1986 we explained that we were 
interested in people who had stories about the wazimamto, the firemen who sup- 
posedly captured Africans and took their blood in East Africa. Our first day there 
we were told to go talk to Zebede Oyoyo, who had been captured by the firemen 
in 1923 and who had not stopped talking about it. So we traipsed off to see him 
and he told a brief story of his near-abduction that was mainly about his prowess. 
“My fists were like sledge hammers,” he claimed, and he “outpaced them,” earn- 
ing him the praise and admiration of the firemen. We went away, happy to have 
spoken to someone with such an experience, broadly recalled as it might have 
been. But two weeks later, having heard a number of vampire stories that had 
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greater details of experience, we went back to Oyoyo and heard a very different, 
and very detailed, story. This new version included two kinds of workers, uni- 
forms, a toilet in town, his brief captivity in a small room, and his escape. Now 
I’m not the first person to notice that people revise their stories in successive 
interviews.'? But what to do with these different accounts? If I could label one a 
fiction and one a memory I’d be home free—I could explain the difference 
between accounts and have the kind of data I wanted to use. But what’s memo- 
ry, and what’s memory of encounters with bloodsucking firemen? In this case, 
the label of memory would valorize a version of events, and would have nothing 
to do with an authentic rendition of experience. This is in fact what philosophers 
of science say, that memory legitimates a version of events, and in so doing it 
need not be true or false.!? Even if I assumed that Oyoyo was describing some- 
thing he didn’t understand and made up a vampire story to explain it, I still 
wouldn’t be able to explain both stories or why I took such interpretive liberties 
with oral material. Besides, I soon learned that this story was in fact circulating 
through East Africa in the early 1920s. A series of letters to the Swahili press in 
Dar es Salaam in 1923 provided the same elements as Oyoyo’s second story. A 
“believer” wrote to the newspaper detailing the evils of wage labor in Nairobi, 
where anyone who went near the building near the toilet in town could be cap- 
tured by men in black uniforms and never seen again. Letters went back and forth 
explaining the risks of wage labor, and the mystifications of the kind of labor that 
took place in African towns. Did Oyoyo bring these stories home, and craft them 
to depict his own strength, his own experience, his own memories? 

Not only do I argue yes—or probably—but I ask, why should this be a prob- 
lem? Historians routinely negotiate between contradictory accounts; why should 
it be a problem if the contradictory accounts come from the same person? If we 
make individual testimony a social product, not an individual one, there’s no 
problem for historians. But for those who want to use individual testimony to 
allocate responsibility, it is a problem, one to which I will return shortly. 

If we can make individual testimony social, we open up historical method to a 
broader world than personal experience alone might give us. Letting those sacred 
African voices speak with circulating stories, with formulaic accounts taken from 
here and there, with hearsay and lies, allows us to open up a space between eye 
witness and false witness. It’s in circulating stories, the fabrications and the fan- 
tasies, that convention and constraint play a major part. Such stories are negoti- 
ated within the speakers’ world. Lies come from somewhere, the vocabularies 
and words with which people lie are as densely tagged as any deployed in recon- 
structing their vision of the past. The very question of what’s worth lying about 
presents a world of denial; the language in which a lie is told presents a world of 
accusation and responsibility we might not otherwise see. The stories that cover 
up lies and liars are precisely that—accounts crafted to conceal. But how they are 

12. Zebede Oyoyo, Yimbo, Siaya District, Kenya, 13 and 23 August 1986, interviewed by myself 
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crafted, and what they are made up of, reveal as much as any true statement: the 
craft, the words, and the fictitious events that make up a cover story, good or bad, 
are visions of what the liar thinks is legitimate—the international world of 
migrancy and sophistication in which Oyoyo located himself, for example. 
Accusations and false witness depict the world of the accusers. But lies and 
secrets cannot be discussed separately from accusation and confession, from rev- 
elation and resolution. A world of social and narratological expectations is 
revealed in any cover story. We learn what someone thinks makes a good and 
legitimate story. This is in fact the point of much of the literature on the witch 
hunt in western Europe. Historians of Europe have taken issues of witchcraft and 
witch hunting very seriously—far more so than historians of Africa—and in 
doing so have raised some of the questions about lies and accusations that I want 
to talk about now. Indeed, European historians did years ago what most African 
historians failed to do, take old-fashioned structural functionalism seriously. 
Most witches, a generation of anthropologists working in Central Africa argued, 
were kept in line by gossip; but when social tensions reached unmanageable pro- 
portions, individuals were accused of witchcraft. 

Studies of witchcraft, particularly witchcraft accusations and confessions in 
Europe, have long noted how similar accusers’ accusations and witches’ confes- 
sions are. If there were no such thing as a devil and if witch-hunting was a crazed 
moment in European history, why were the details of witchcraft—the sabbath, 
the spells, the familiars—so similar over a wide geographical range? Margaret 
Murray and Carlo Ginzburg have argued that witches’ testimony revealed anoth- 
er world altogether: not that of witchcraft but of an older religion of female and 
agricultural fertility, of shamans and trances. Accusations revealed a world of 
social tensions in which intimate relationships—from lying-in nurses to suitors 
to milkmaids—were suddenly imbued with new and destructive power. When 
people take circulating stories and transform them into personal narratives, they 
don’t make them up: they deploy powerful and shared vocabularies in their accu- 
sations and confessions.'* That the vocabularies are shared gives them their 
power. Their truth or falsity is not the relevant factor here. Two European exam- 
ples should make this point. When vocabularies are shared and agreed upon, 
there can be no questioning of an accusation or the accuracy of a confession. 
Common belief and a common project insulate accusations and confessions from 
such questions. A witch in Germany in 1571 proudly confessed, and at her exe- 
cution paralyzed the hands of the hangman. When vocabularies are too far apart, 
they are incomprehensible to each: no confession is possible, no resolution, no 
common ground. Again in sixteenth-century Germany, Jews on trial for killing 
Christian children and taking their blood could not, under torture, come up with 
confessions that satisfied their inquisitors. If they said that Christian blood healed 
their ills, torturers asked why their sons were epileptic.'!> Accusation and confes- 
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sion are matters of right answers in appropriate vocabularies, they’re not about 
getting truth or falsehood. (I’m not saying there can be no accountability, no allo- 
cation of responsibility, no accurate redress for wrongs. These things can be 
achieved, but they may not be most reliably achieved when testimony has been 
coupled with confession. These are so socially constituted, so much negotiated 
by the constraints of storytelling and the constraints of the venue that those 
shared vocabularies and right answers are forms of telling, not of silence.) 

The social construction of lying is about using experience as a strategy. Lying 
involves taking circulating stories and making them into experience. Narratives 
are legitimated by claiming “it happened to me.” This problematizes eyewitness 
testimony and the way historians have invested it with meaning. If there are no 
special methodological moves that allow us to make testimony “reliable” or 
“accurate,” what do we do? Well, I don’t think historians have to worry: we can 
look at all the things that are in testimony, and contextualize them. (But for truth 
commissions and commissions of enquiry, and even autobiography, individual 
testimony may not provide the most exact method of redress for wrongs.) Please 
don’t get me wrong: I’m not saying oral history is impossible or inaccurate. On 
the contrary, I think it’s much richer and much more complicated than anyone 
ever thought. It’s not necessarily the best tool to get autobiography or accurate 
eyewitness testimony, but precisely because people pull in all these stories to 
describe what’s happened around them it’s a far better social and historical doc- 
ument than almost any other. 

I want to take this notion of shared vocabulary and common project and occa- 
sional lies one step further, into historians’ practices. How do historians create 
stories—socially or as individuals, from interviews and archives? Do we simply 
read the material before us and let it drive the analysis of the events we’re study- 
ing—do we let it speak for itself—or do we speak to specific audiences, shaping 
the material we’ve read to meet their demands of alliegence and alliance? What 
happens if historians interpolate, omit, ignore, or obscure something that might 
interfere with, or maybe even undermine, the thrust of their analysis? What if for 
the best-intentioned reasons—say showing women’s agency or the politicization 
of the masses—a historian leaves out one or two accounts that suggest the oppo- 
site was the case? What if historians take a small amount of data and use page 
after page of comparative evidence—not unlike Zebebe Oyoyo’s vampire 
story—to construct a particular history of African nationalism or resistance? 
Would we say that historian is lying? Would we dare? 

I want to take this in two directions, professionalism and post-structural theo- 
ries, because I think they say different things, but also because I think we need 
both of them to establish codes of conduct in this day and age. 

If I read my theory correctly, the difference between ignoring a whole file and 
a well-intentioned ellipsis is nonexistent. Both acts are but different degrees of 
the ways that historians interpret, construct, and manipulate evidence. We always 
privilege one thing and downplay another—that’s what we we do. Whether we 
do so in a gross and obvious manner isn’t the issue; owning up to the fact that we 
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always select our evidence is. Besides—and I’m still wearing my post-struc- 
turalist hat here—what is this evidence we are omitting? It consists of the writ- 
ings and the observations of people who had as many interests, and audiences, as 
we ourselves do. They weren’t cameras, neutrally recording events for posterity. 
Texts—oral or written—aren’t transparent. We can’t see through them to the 
past. What they wrote had already been selected, culled, and ordered for a very 
specific reading. These authors, or speakers, mediated the past as much as we 
will do. When historians take that mediated version and reinterpret it, it simply 
adds another layer of interpretaton, but it does not distort something called “raw 
fact.’ Does this mean that historians simply pile lies on lies? Hardly. I'd like to 
suggest that in fact what we get isn’t anything other than a kind of pure history, 
layer after layer of interpretation shaped by time and place. 

But where does this leave us? If everyone is interpreting, how can we possibly 
know where sources’ interpetation ends and an ambitious historian’s interpreta- 
tion of the past begins? How do we know whom to trust? Concern with these 
questions has given rise to a professional crisis that is about the constitution of 
history as a profession. When history and the uses of the past were primarily the 
concern of one class, one race, and one gender, there was great latitude about the 
use of evidence. Most of the great nineteenth-century historians never touched 
what you and I would consider primary sources, and they were concerned with 
telling a story with a moral rather than letting archives dominate their analysis. 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is entirely a work of interpretation 
based on secondary materials; the method is perhaps less important than the fact 
that that book represents a worldview in which the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire was thought to be a bad thing. In a profession of shared interests and val- 
ues—and a pretty much shared way of looking at the past—a lot can be left to 
faith. Historians knew their colleagues left material out; but since they all left out 
the same thing, no one complained. But in the last twenty or thirty years, history 
has lost so much of its common purpose that we might well be wary. Not only are 
there all these historians of various races, classes, and genders running around 
writing histories both for and against specific audiences, but they’ ve expanded the 
base of source material quite remarkably. We can no longer read historians and 
assume they read sources the way we do for the reasons we read them. 

Is this a bad thing? If we lose a sense of shared purpose and common goals in 
the historical profession, is this so bad? What if we gain some suspicion and a 
wider sense of what constitutes history, how people understood their own past 
and what constituted an idea of past times? What if we allow skepticism—not 
distrust—to determine how we read other historians, to begin with the idea that 
the position from which many in our profession write is so substantially differ- 
ent from our own that the insights they produce are revealing, not only about the 
past but the present? Can we, as historians, possibly begin to think that we are, 
in conception and practice, at odds with each other, writing from different posi- 
tions and arriving at different histories and that the resulting tensions makes us 
aware not only of the complexities of the past but of the present? 
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Let me now turn to secrets. What about that part of experience that seems to 
be true, so true in fact that the individual—or the political entity—believes it 
should be hidden? Surely if individuals or states refuse to reveal their actions, 
and go so far as to conceal them for years and years, then most of what I’ve said 
about selves and experience is wrong? After all, subjects can’t be too fragment- 
ed if they spend twenty years not telling about something they’ve done. 

Obviously I don’t think so. In fact, I think secrets and selves are dialectically 
linked. Whether or not we like Foucault, he gave us some important insights 
about how we think about telling and testimony and the processes of personal 
revelation. If I read Foucault right, the secret, the repressed, and the confessed 
were all better left unsaid. This isn’t because of their content, but because the 
telling of secrets, saying the unspeakable, simply created a new category of infor- 
mation that required heightened surveillance. Secrecy was more about a kind of 
information than a kind of concealment. If the modern era, or whatever you call 
it, sought a way for subjects to speak as a way to govern them, secrecy became 
a site in which governance was made intense. Those with secrets had to be 
policed more than others, and the content of that policing itself became a secret. 

Besides, a secret isn’t something known just to one person. I got a little punchy 
thinking about this, but one cannot be the only person who knows he’s a spy. One 
person can’t be the only one who knows he’s a prostitute. A large part of the task 
of keeping a secret is making sure that the other people who know it don’t reveal 
it. Keeping a secret requires negotiating a social world at least as much as lying 
does. Keeping a secret isn’t something a self does, it’s something that continual- 
ly has to be reconstituted and renegotiated through changing political and dis- 
cursive practices—and these changes don’t necessarily have to be over time, they 
can be at the same time. 

This means that secrets aren’t a single thing; their meaning, and their value 
both as spoken and unspoken assertions, change and are negotiated and renego- 
tiated regularly. Secrets and secrecy are social acts, constantly aware of audi- 
ences and publics and how to keep them from learning a specific version of 
events. When we realize how poorly secrets are kept, how selective and managed 
tellings “leak” information to a wide variety of audiences, it seems clear that 
secrets ironically are ways of making information known. Secrets give a charged 
status to information. The entire negotiated nature of secrets makes them a rich 
lens into daily life; they reveal a shifting terrain of ideas about danger, about risk, 
about importance, and about the public meaning of those conditions. Lies on the 
other hand are more private, and reveal individual participation in social worlds 
as people appropriate circulating stories and commonplace vocabularies to com- 
plicate a narrative account of their lives. 
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